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THE YEAR IN RELIGION 
Winfred E. Garrison 


“Sufficient Unto the Day" 


t is not for you to know the times and seasons. It is well 

enough for a person to live with an awareness of the 

future for “discretion is the better part of valor.” No 
man is worth his salt who fails to take into consideration 
the tomorrows of life, but living in the future and living by 
the future are two different things. You can’t undo the 
past. You can’t know the future. So, to every living thing 
God has given a time. You can live only one instant at a 
time. Be thankful for it. Enjoy it. Use it. Accept it. Yes- 
terday belongs to history. Tomorrow belongs to the future. 
Only today is yours. You will never be able to say: “This 
is tomorrow.” ... God broke our lives into hours and days, 
that hour by hour and day by day, just going on a little 
way we may be able to keep quite strong. Should all the 
weight of life be laid across our shoulders, and the future, 
rife with woe and struggle, meet us face to face at just one 
place, we could not go on. Our feet would stop. And so, 
God lays a little on us every day. The truly great of history 
who have written their names into immortality lived 
neither in the past nor in the future. They met life where 
they found it. They faced the world with what they had, 
where they were. ... A work of life is determined by its 
willingness to meet the issues day by day. ... Life is tested 
by its capacity to face things today.—JOS. R. SIZOO in 
The Massanetta Echoes, just published by the Trustees 
of the Massanetta Springs Bible Conference. 
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Orange Meeting Postponed 


The much-discussed Chapel Hill case 
(OUTLOOK, Dec. 15, 22) which was to 
have been considered by Orange Pres- 
bytery in a called meeting Dec. 18 has 
been postponed to January 6. 

With a limited time available before 
the Christmas holidays the commission 
asked that the meeting be set for Dec. 
18 and the Stated Clerk of presbytery 
sent out the notices on Dec. 9. Since 
these were not postmarked until Dec. 10 
the necessary ten-days notice would not 
have been observed and the meeting 
would have been illegal. 

Meanwhile members of the presbytery 
are studying the report of the commis- 
sion and the reply of the officers of the 
Chapel Hill church. 


Dr. Harding Dies at 91 


Caleb Richmond Harding, professor of 
Greek at Davidson College for 57 con- 
secutive years died at his home in David- 
son Dec. 18, at the age of 91. 


Church College Meeting Is Planned 


Denver (RNS)—Plans for a national 
convocation of Christian college leaders 
to be held in the summer of 1954 were 
adopted here at a meeting of the com- 
mission on higher education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Exact time and place of the meeting 
will be determined later. 

The proposed meeting to be sponsored 
by the commission would bring together 
at least five accredited representatives 
from each of the Protestant-sponsored 
or private colleges and universities which 
desire to cooperate. 

Tentative arrangements call for hav- 
ing each institution represented by its 
president, a faculty member, a trustee, 
a student and the college pastor or uni- 
versity chaplain. Theme of the gather- 
ing will be ‘‘The Nature and Role of the 
Christian College.’’ 


Named chairman of the committee to 


plan for the convocation was Harlie L. 
Smith, Indianapolis, Ind., representative 
of the Disciples of Christ denomination. 


May Locate in Washington 


The commission also decided to de- 
velop closer liaison with educational 
agencies in Washington and may even- 
tually move all or part of its present 
commission offices from New York to 
the nation’s capital. 

In another move calculated to increase 
its outreach, the commission agreed to 
name a committee to confer with the 
National Council’s department of United 
Church Men relative to possible projects 
which the men can support in Christian 
colleges. 

These projects might include general 
financial support of the institutions and 
the development of scholarship funds, 
leaders pointed out. 


A Letter to American Christians 


Denver (RNS)—The influence of re- 
ligion in American education and public 
life must be strengthened to prevent 
U. S. culture from becoming pagan and 
our government from turning into a 
godless State, the National Council of 
Churches said here. 

Delegates to the Council's biennial gen- 
eral assembly adopted a  3,500-word 
“Letter to the Christian People of 
America,’’ containing a broad statement 
of the Council’s stand on a number of 
Christian issues. 

The letter said religion ‘‘must be 
placed at the heart of higher education.”’ 
In the public schools, it declared, some 
constitutional way must be found to 
inculcate the principles of religion. 

The Council suggested Bible reading 
in school assemblies or classes as one 
way to deepen children’s awareness of 
God. 

Stressing the need for religious influ- 
ence in public life, the message warned 
that secularism in government ‘‘can take 
on the character of a positive religion.” 

‘When this happens,”’ it said, ‘‘a state 
tends to assume divine prerogatives and 
commits satanic crimes.”’ 

The letter was the first of its kind from 
the National Council, whose 30 member 
Communions include some 35,000,000 


National Council Calls for 
Return of Religion to 
Education 


U. S. Protestants and Eastern Orthodox. 
The Council was organized two years 
ago. 


Statement Hits Secularism 


Although its statement dealt with sev- 
eral problems, the Council expressed 
special concern over the growth of secu- 
larism, particularly in education. 

Christians should encourage the return 
of religion, especially the study of the 
Jewish-Christian heritage, ‘‘to its right- 
ful place in the curriculum’”’ of U. S. 
universities and colleges, it said. 


Some church-related colleges, the 
message added, need to be recaptured 
“from an almost complete secular- 
ism.”’ 


The Council said public schools should 
not be condemned as godless because 
they do not teach religion as a subject. 
Public schools can exert a religious in- 
fluence through a proper moral and 
cultural atmosphere and through teach- 


ers whose attitudes and character are 
religious, it added. 

“On the other hand,’’ the letter con- 
tinued, ‘‘a way must be found to make 
the pupils aware of the heritage of faith 
upon which this nation was established. 

This we believe can be done in 
complete loyalty to the basic principle 
involved in the separation of church and 
state.... 


“In some constitutional way, provision 
should be made for the inculcation of 
the principles of religion, whether within 
or outside the precincts of the school, but 
always within the regular schedule of a 
pupil’s working day.”’ 


No Public Funds for Private Schools 


But the Council said that governmental 
subsidization of parochial schools should 
not be used as a means to further re- 
ligion in education. 

That, said the letter, ‘‘would both vio- 
late the principle of separation of the 
church and state and be a devastating 
blow to the public school system, which 
must be maintained.’’ 

The Council declared that religious 
bodies should be free to operate their 
own schools but must be ready to bear 
all the costs and not expect ‘‘subsidies or 
special privileges from public authori- 


ties.”’ »——_—_@ 
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Letters to the Editor 


A Call to Nominate G. 





A. Moderators Openly 





Let Presbyteries Do It 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

It is eight months until the meeting of 
our General Assembly. Yet two letters have 
been received at my desk, putting forward 
the names of men for the position of Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly. I am sure 
others have received similar letters. The 
men whose names were put forward are our 
finest. men. We would honor ourselves by 
electing them as Moderators. Yet in each 
letter received about these worthy men, there 
was the general counsel, ‘‘Let’s keep this 
thing quiet!’’ There should be no necessity 
of carrying on the selection of good men 
for this honored office in a ‘‘hush-hush”’ 
manner. ‘‘If anyone aspires to the office of 
bishop (Moderator of the General Assembly), 
he desires a noble task’’ I Tim. 3:1. 

My plan is not new, nor original. It is 
simply calls for a presbytery, at the time of 
selecting commissioners to the General As- 
sembly, to request of said commissioners 
that one member of their group be nominated 
to the General Assembly as Moderator. This 
would be done openly in presbytery, and 
due notice served to the whole church that 
at the coming Assembly, ‘‘X. Y. Z.’’ will be 
put forward as Moderator. 

There are a number of advantages to such 
a plan. In the first place, it would tend to 
eliminate back-stage maneuvering by groups 
interested in getting their particular man 
into high position. In the second place, it 
would give the entire church an opportunity 
to weigh the merits of the men who may be 
nominated. This eliminates the possibility of 
a General Assembly being swayed by the 
emotional appeal of a nominating speech. 
In the third place, it would not prevent 
nomination being made from the floor of 
the General Assembly (so no one’s rights 
would be violated). Fourth, it would tend 
to bring forward men who might otherwise 
be overlooked. A presbytery knows its men. 
If a man has the approval of his presbytery, 
the chances are that he would make a good 
man for the office. 


Ofttimes good men in 
presbyteries are overlooked simply because 
they have worked hard in their own field 
and have not made any effort to have 


assemblyv-wide recognition. 
it would eliminate the 
quently followed, 


In the fifth place, 
custom all too fre- 
where men, nominated 
spontaneously from the floor, feel their in- 
ability to accept the office and must decline. 
This does not elevate the position of Moder- 
ator. 

For every other position of responsibility 
in our General Assembly, we set up nomi- 
nating committees and they do a good job. 
But for this, the highest and the most im- 
portant position in our church, we have no 
System. Why not look upon the presby- 
teries as nominating committees? This sug- 
gestion could be put into operation this year. 
What presbytery will be the first to take 
the lead? Let's try the method and make 
for a healthier attitude towards the position 
of Moderator in the General Assembly. 

ALBERT J. KISSLING. 


Jacksonville, Fla. (Editorial p. 8) 


Reminds of Dollar Value 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As a retired African missionary, it seems 
to me that my former colleague, John Mor- 
rison, and Dr. Street, failed to clarify one 
Point on the salary of native workers (OUT- 
LOOK, Dec. 1). They are not paid on a 
dollar (or $1.50 per month) basis and do 
Not have to purchase supplies on a dollar 


fHE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re entered as second-class matter June 15, 1910, at the 


3, 1879. Additional entry, Washington, D. C. 
mond 19. Virginia 
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basis. If so we might infer that the African 
preacher would be able to purchase only 
one T-Bone steak per month and spend the 
rest of his time visiting the members of his 
congregation! They are paid in Belgian 
Congo francs and even the Truman dollar 
receives a most favorable rate of exchange. 
Because of this favorable exchange, the 
African missionary is able to live in compar- 
ative comfort on his meager salary and out- 
class the home missionary in stretching a 
dollar. 

I am sure that the ordinary reader of THE 
OUTLOOK does not understand this fact 
and I think it is worth clarification. Cer- 
tainly no mission could afford to maintain 
its native workers on the high standard of 
our American standard of living. While the 
native salary is small in comparison in my 
day I never heard of anyone dying of star- 
vation. And incidentally, I do not recall a 
single case of any native preacher suffering a 
nervous collapse from over-work. 


T. C. VINSON. 
Barstow, Texas. 


Likes Crosby Song 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Under the heading, ‘‘Some Gospel Songs 
Give an Erroneous Impression of Christian 
Truth,’ Dr. James R. Sydnor, advises ‘‘care- 
ful scrutiny by thoughtful leaders’’ of the 
text of certain gospel songs. As an ex- 
ample of what a hymn should not be he 
quotes from the chorus of Fannie Crosby’s, 
“Pass Me Not, O Gentle Savior.’’ “The 
singers could gain the impression that our 
Master was reluctant and capricious and 
might overlook some genuine penitent in 
need of his mercy and salvation."’ 


I would answer Dr. Sydnor’s objection by 
saying that just as, ‘‘There are no atheists in 
foxholes,’’ there are no theologians in fox- 
holes either, and a person in distress cries 
out to God. The exact wording has nothing 
to do with the case. Mrs. Crosby was blind, 
and she wrote a hymn beginning with a 
blind man's cry to Jesus who was passing 
by in a great multitude and who might not 
hear the cry. Practically every verse of the 
hymn is Scriptural. 


The first stanza and the title of the hymn 
come from Luke 18:37, the incident of the 
blind beggar who sat by the wayside as 
Jesus was about to ‘‘pass by’’ and who cried 
out, ‘‘Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy 
on me.’’ The second stanza has the petition, 
‘“‘Help my unbelief."”. This is from Mark 
9:24, ‘‘Lord, I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief.’" The third stanza has the phrase, 
‘‘Heal my wounded, broken spirit."’ It is 
from Psalm 51:17, ‘‘The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God thou wilt not despise.’’ The 
fourth stanza, ‘‘Whom have I on earth beside 
Thee? Whom in heaven but Thee?’’ is 
quoted almost verbatim from Psalm 73:25. 

If, as Dr. Sydnor suggests, 
courages a ‘‘morbid  pre-occupation with 
failure and guilt,"’ we must conclude from 
the evidence that the Gospel writers and the 
Psalmists gave encouragement to the same 
pre-occupation, and must presumably have 
pampered the same ‘‘psychological sin’’ or 
sinners. There must have been folks in Bible 
times and there may be some in our times 
with a sense of failure and guilt. If we 
have none of these in our churches, perhaps 
we should not sing the song! As to his 
other suggestion, that this type of hymn is 
a sort of ‘‘neurotic shrinking from full 
human life,’’ it seems to me that the opposite 
is often true. This type of song deals with 


the hymn en- 


human nature as it is, not as we would wish 
it to be, and it looks to God as the only hope. 

The acid test of a hymnal, it seems to me, 
is not, ‘Is it theological?’’ The test should 
be, “Is it Scriptural?’’ Dr. G. G. Sydnor, 
father of James, must have had this in mind 
when he voted with the other members of 
the hymnal committee to include ‘‘Pass Me 
Not, O Gentle Saviour’ in our hymnal. Once 
when a brother-minister had set the Shorter 
Catechism to music, I asked Dr. G. G. 
Sydnor what he thought of it. He replied, 
“The Shorter Catechism is fine but why 


sing about it?’’ Theological singing like 
theological preaching may be dry! 
FITZHUGH CLARK. 


Thibodaux, La. 


Favors United Fund Efforts 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


A recent writer to your paper argues 
against Community Chest campaigns because 
she prefers to choose the charities to which 
she contributes. (OUTLOOK, Nov. 24) If I 
had both the time and the opportunity to 
make this choice wisely, I would agree with 
her. However, I do not and I believe that 
the large majority of people are in the same 
condition. 


I once knew a saintly old man who gave 
liberally to many charitable causes, using as 
the basis of his decision the flip of a coin. 
He stated that this was the way he found 
out whether God wished him to contribute. 
Perhaps it would be better if I had that 
much faith but I do not and I know of no 
one else who does. 

Many times I have given money to per- 
sons or causes whom I thought worthy only 
to find out otherwise. For this reason I am 
grateful that there is an organization which 
makes it possible for me to know that the 
money I give is being used wisely. I don’t 
want to guess, or to flip a coin or to go by 
my intuition. I want to be sure. And, as a 
former Community Chest official and as a 
member of numerous agency boards, I know 
that the money which is contributed through 
the Chest is being used for causes which have 
been carefully studied by many thoughtful 
individuals and which in their considered 
judgment have been deemed worthy. From 
my personal observation I am convinced that 
the money which our Chest collects and dis- 
tributes is more carefully supervised than it 
would be possible for any individual to do. 

Personally I am a great deal more satisfied 
about the money I give to the Chest than I 
am about that which is given to several 


large national agencies such as the Red 
Cross, the March of Dimes, the Disabled 
Veterans and _ others. I am much more 


certain that the administrative expenses and 
the collection costs are kept to a minimum 
and that there is less unnecessary expense 
in our Chest and its agencies than in these 
big national organizations. 

So much for my personal feelings on the 
subject. But there there is another very 
worthwhile reason for federated giving. Every 
agency which is a member of our Chest is 
getting more money with which to carry on 
its work than it ever did before the organi- 
zation of the Chest. There are two reasons 
for this. Contributors give more to a fed- 
erated organization than they do to individ- 
ual agencies. Secondly the campaign cost is 


greatly reduced by having one campaign 
instead of many, so there is more money 
available for the charitable work.. These 


statements can be proven to be true in every 
phase of our Chest operation. 


I have heard the statement, ‘‘Giving to the 
Community Chest takes the heart out of 
giving."’ To me on the other hand, the 
Community Chest puts sense into my giving. 
I only wish that all worthy agencies, local 
and national, could be persuaded to join. 

FRANK D. DANIEL, M. D. 

Charlottesville, Va. 
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The letter also spoke out against 
church-state entanglements in its argu- 
ment against secularization of the 
government, 


“Although faith in God is the pre- 
supposition of our American tradition,”’ 
the message said, ‘‘we must never allow 
our government to be controlled by a 
particular religious organization.’’ 


“That any church should be given 
preferential status or be granted a 
unique distinction or receive special 
privileges in the national life or in in- 
ternational relations, would be a viola- 
tion of our basic principles and contrary 
to the best interest of religion and gov- 
ernment, and disturbing to the peace of 
our society.”’ 


The Council’s statement also de- 
nounced attempts to supress freedom of 
thought and religious liberty; condemned 
racial discrimination; called for Chris- 


tian support of the United Nations; urged 
Christians to take an active part in 
political life and advocated ‘‘honest ne- 


gotiation’’ to settle international dis- 


putes. 


Warns Against Thought Control 


Asserting that ‘‘it is good for truth to 
have to struggle with error,’’ the letter 
said suppression of freedom of thought 
would facilitate the establishment of 
totalitarianism. 

“The conscientious ex pression of 
ideas,’’ said the Council, ‘‘must not be 
dealt with by a dungeon, a boycott or an 
index, nor by arbitrary governmental 
action, character assassination or the 
application of unjust economic or social 
pressures.”’ 

In speaking of today’s complex inter- 
national problems, the Council argued 
that the U. S. must sincerely devote its 
military strength to the cause of peace 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio program, are David M. Currie, 

director of Campus Christian Life for the Presbyterian Church, U. S., Frederick 

H. Olert, Second church, Richmond, Va., and Donald G. Miller, professor at 
Union Seminary in Virginia. 


MILITANT CHRISTIANITY 


Why is not Christianity more mili- 
tantly taught by the church? 

OLERT: I am not certain that I like the 
use of the word ‘‘militantly taught.’’ It 
implies a belligerent attitude that I do 
not necessarily like. It may be desira- 
ble to be vigorous and vital in one’s atti- 
tude toward Christianity and the church, 
and its distinctive doctrines may be 
projected with brotherly enthusiasm. It 
is also well to develop a flexibility of 
mind and to remember that no one group 
has a monopoly on the truth. 


WHY NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
CHURCHES? 

Why do we have a Northern and a 
Southern Presbyterian Church? 

MILLER: We have a Northern and a 
Southern Presbyterian Church now be- 
cause we have had them for some ninety 
years, I presume; and if my meager 
knowledge of history doesn’t fail me, we 
had a Northern and Southern church 
originally because of an incident called 
the Civil War. Following the war, in 
the immediate years after it, there were 
several attempts made to reunite the 
Northern and Southern branches of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country. Be- 
cause of the bitterness engendered by 
the war and because of certain misun- 
derstandings on both sides at that time 
the efforts to reunite the churches really 
led them further apart, and so for a 
period of some decades now the two 
churches have developed independently 
of each other. The reason we still have 
these two branches of the Presbyterian 
family, I presume, is because of the 
natural inertia we now have. We've 
been doing it this way for the past fifty 
years or more; why not keep on doing 
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it this way? In the second place, we 
have two churches because of certain 
sectional differences and certain sus- 
picions that have arisen, probably be- 
cause the two groups haven’t worked 
together enough to understand and know 
each other. One hopes that through 
continued efforts at knowing each other, 
through an interchange of ministers and 
members and personnel and activities, 
the time again may come when. this 
great schism in the Presbyterian family 
may be healed and what was once one 
great family may again be one great 
family. 


EDUCATION AND PREACHING 


A young man has a call to the min- 
istry, but he is lacking in formal edu- 
cation and cannot be ordained. He 
wants to know how he can go about 
the world and preach the gospel. 


CURRIE: I think there are two pri- 
mary ways that a person preaches the 
gospel. One is in the formal setting of 
a church organization and there are 
numerous congregations that do not re- 
quire a heavy educational program be- 
fore a man is ordained or commissioned 
to preach the good tidings from their pul- 
pits, but I think that we ought all to 
remember that preaching is not just 
from the pulpit, that anyone who feels 
God's call to him can preach the good 
news of God's love in Jesus Christ wher- 
ever he is, in his family, along the 
streets where he walks, at the place 
where he works. I thing this young man 
could certainly open his lips and let 
God speak through them wherever he 
goes. He doesn’t have to have a formal 
education to be a good preacher of the 
good news. 


and must guard against complacency or 
recklessness. 

“In the face of the most exasperating 
opposition,’’ it said, ‘‘we must persist in 
honest negotiation as the method of 
settling international disputes; we must 
reject the theory that a third world war 
is inevitable.’’ 


Nations Are Under God 


Noting a ‘‘mounting criticism’’ of the 
UN in some parts of the country, the 
church leaders said Americans ‘‘must 
learn that the sovereignty of nations as 
well as the freedom of individuals is 
under God.’’ The message added: 


“The United Nations, although frus- 
trated at some points because coopera- 
tion was lacking, has a notable record 
of achievement in its social, humani- 
tarian and economic activities. ae 
Christians and Christian churches have 
a responsibility to support its work as it 
seeks to accomplish the purposes for 
which it was set up.’’ 


At two points in the letter, the Council 
mentioned its distress at violations of 
human rights, notably in acts of racial 
discrimination, in the United States. 

It also expressed concern over racial 
discrimination in South Africa and ‘‘the 
restriction of religious liberty in Spain 
and Colombia and lands under Commu- 
nist domination.”’ 

‘“‘Men,”’ declared the Council, ‘‘must 
be free not only to worship but also to 
speak and act as responsible human 
beings in accordance with their con- 
science.”’ 


The Whole Church—Missionary 


In outlining the present-day role of 
the church, the letter said it was neces- 
sary in today’s alien world that the 
whole church become missionary, ‘‘both 
at home and abroad.”’ 

‘‘Evangelism, the confrontation of men 
with Jesus Christ so that they may ac- 
cept him as their Lord in the fellowship 
of the Church, is the church’s primary 
task,’’ it said. 

Pointing to the 66,000,000 U. S. citi- 
zens who have no church affiliation, the 
Council said the gospel must be taken 
to all the people, not merely preached 
‘in established places of worship.”’ 


“The older and the younger churches 
must be bound together in a holy part- 
nership to make Jesus Christ known, 
loved and obeyed,’’ it added. ‘‘The 
whole church must now advance with 
clear vision and sacrificial devotion upon 
the whole world front.”’ 

If the church is to fulfill this mission, 
the Council went on, the spiritual life of 
churchmen must be deepened. Laymen 
must take a more active role in the 
church's work. And Christians must 
cooperate on the local, state, national 
and international level. 

But the message reminded Christians 
that unity is not an end in itself. 

“Christian unity,’’ it said, ‘‘is like 
Christian peace. Both are found and 
fulfilled only in action upon the road of 
obedience to Christ.”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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The Year in Religion 


year have been the appeals to the 

name of God and the expressions 
of reliance upon divine providence in 
the most serious addresses on public 
affairs by eminent statesmen. 

It would be cynical and unjust to 
suppose that this was mere verbiage 
used for political effect. Even if it were 
that, it would still be evidence that those 
who know the American mind best are 
convinced that we are a believing peo- 
ple. Many indications support the opin- 
ion that even the secular mind is more 
inclined to recognize religious values 
now than a few years ago. 

The old theme of ‘‘the conflict between 
science and religion’’ is seldom heard. 
Inability to accept a particular inherited 
pattern of belief is less frequently a 
reason, or excuse, for rejecting religion. 
Outside critics of the churches indict 
them for failure to live up to what the 
critic thinks the true principles of re- 
ligion, more often than they attack re- 
ligion. It appears that religion has a 
better press and a higher place in popu- 
lar regard now than formerly. 


F REQUENT and fervent during the 


Church statistics are compiled in 
July for the previous year. At the 
end of 1951, membership of all re- 
ligious bodies in the United States 
was 88,673,005, or 2.12 per cent more 
than a year earlier. This is 58 per 
cent of the total population. 


Protestants number 52 million, Roman 
Catholics 29 million, Jews 5 million. In 
estimating membership most Protestant 
bodies count only adult or confirmed 
members; Roman Catholics, Episco- 
palians and some Lutherans include also 
baptized infants. 


Both Protestants and Catholics Gain 


A survey of numerical growth during 
the past 25 years shows that, since 1926, 
Protestant membership has increased 65 
per cent; Roman Catholic, 57 per cent. 
In relation to total population, the Prot- 
estant communions have risen from 27 
to 34 per cent; the Roman Catholic 
Church from 16 to 19 per cent. 

These statistics are valid as showing 
the general pattern and extent of church 
growth, but they must not be taken too 
literally. There is a little exaggeration, 
apparently fairly evenly distributed. 
Every church has on its rolls some in- 
active or lost members. It was recently 
reported of one very large Protestant 
body that one-fourth of the members 
included in its count were not now resi- 
dent members of any congregation. Ro- 
man Catholic statisticians have a similar 
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problem in regard to marginal or ‘‘non- 
practicing’’ members. 


The RSV Bible 


A notable event in the Protestant 
world was the publication of the com- 
plete Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. The New Testament had appeared 
in 1946. 

This translation, produced by a com- 
pany of American scholars enlisted and 
sponsored by what is now the Division 
of Christian Education in the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
comes as near to being an ‘‘authorized”’ 
version as it is possible to have in the 
present divided state of the Christian 
world and in view of the differences of 
opinion as to who has the right to ‘‘au- 
thorize’’ a translation of the Bible. 


It is a revision of the King James 
Version of 1611, the English Revised 
Version of 1881-86, and the American 
Revised Version of 1901. The simul- 
taneous release of nearly a million 
copies, on Sept. 30, involved one of 
the greatest printing projects of all 
time. 


Less publicized has been the revision 
of the Roman Catholic Douay-Rheims 
version by the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. The New Testament of 
this version was published in 1941; the 
first section of the Old Testament was 
released in 1952. A new Dutch trans- 
lation of the Bible, the first since 1637, 
was published in January by The 
Netherlands Bible Society. 


The Lund Conference 


The World Conference on Faith and 
Order, at Lund, Sweden, August 15-29, 
was the third in the series—following 
Lausanne 1927 and Edinburgh 1937—and 
the first since the Faith and Order or- 
ganization became a division of the 
World Council of Churches. It brought 
together 250 theologians representing 
more than 100 churches in 40 countries, 
not to make or discuss a specific plan 
for the union of the churches, but to 
explore the grounds of separation and 
the deeper grounds of unity. 

Notable features were an ampler rec- 
ognition than heretofore of the position 
of the free and non-creedal churches, 
the social and cultural factors which 
affect the structure and interrelation of 
churches, and the need of a deeper study 
of the relation of Christ to the church, 
and continued stress upon utilizing fully 
the degree of unity that now exists. 

Church World Service, channeling the 


beneficence of many American denomi- 
nations, sent thousands of tons of cloth- 
ing and medical supplies to needy areas, 
especially Korea, India, Greece, Ger- 
many and Lebanon. During the first 
seven months of the year the rate of 
giving and sending was. one-fourth 
greater than in 1951. CARE continued 
its good work of sending food and farm 
equipment from private donors to se- 
lected individuals. Several denomina- 
tions operate their own relief agencies. 

Foreign missions have undergone rad- 
ical change in recent years. Emphasis 
now is upon giving aid to and through 
the ‘‘younger churches’’—that is, the au- 
tonomous Christian churches in mission 
fields. 


Even the unfriendly can no longer 
with any plausibility describe mis- 
sionary operations as “religious im- 
perialism,’’ though of course the Chi- 
nese Communists still do so. 


The International Christian University 
near Tokyo, with a Japanese president, 
was dedicated April 27. The first two 
million of the proposed $10 million en- 
dowment was raised by the efforts of 14 
denominations in the United States and 
Canada, the National Council of Churches 
and many individuals. A similar univer- 
sity in Formosa, to be staffed by Chinese 
Christian scholars in exile, has been 
proposed. 


National Council Location Studied 


The National Council of Churches, now 
in its third year, still wrestles with the 
question as to a permanent location— 
whether in New York, conveniently close 
to headquarters of some of the larger 
denominations and boards, or in the 
middle west where most of its con- 
stituency is. A compromise proposal 
for a ‘‘temporary”’ location in New York 
for ten years, with dispersion of some 
functions among middle western offices, 
awaited only final action. 

Movements toward the union of 
churches have been paralleled by efforts 
of denominations to consolidate their 
positions, improve their internal organi- 
zation and stimulate the loyalty of their 
members. 

The merger of the Congregational 
Christian Church and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church was halted on the 
brink of consummation two years ago 
by an adverse Brooklyn Supreme Court 
decision. That decision was reversed 
April 14 by the appellate division of the 
New York Supreme Court. Opponents 
of the merger have filed notice of a 
further appeal, and the National Council 
of Congregational Christian Churches 
voted (20 to 1) to press the case for 
union. 








The union of the three largest Pres- 
byterian churches—U. S. A., U. S., and 
United—is a live prospect. All three 
took favorable action this year, and a 
plan of union is being prepared for 
submission to the three General As- 
semblies in 1953. 


Northern Baptists (now called the 
American Baptist Convention) and Dis- 
ciples of Christ held simultaneous con- 
ventions in Chicago in May with an 
interchange of fraternal courtesies, but 
specific negotiations for union have been 
suspended. Overtures between Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, USA, which 
lapsed in 1946, have not been resumed. 

The intermittent conversations between 
Episcopalians and Methodists are neither 
hopeless nor very promising. Neither 
the Greenwich-Cincinnati plan for the 
union of eight denominations nor the 
Stanley Jones federation plan has made 
visible progress during the year, but 
both are still under consideration. 

The Methodist General Conference, 
meeting at San Francisco in May, after 
an intensive survey by efficiency experts 
adopted measures to co-ordinate the 
work of its several boards and agencies. 
It also took steps to free itself from the 
embarrassment caused by the independ- 
ent ‘‘Methodist Federation for Social 
Action”’ by asking the Federation to 
drop ‘‘Methodist’’ from its title and find 
quarters outside of the Methodist Build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue in New York. Both 
of these things the Federation has done. 
The Conference set up a new Board of 
Social and Economic Relations which, 
unlike the Federation, will be answer- 
able to the General Conference. 

Evangelistic activity has continued to 
be general and vigorous. It has included 
a growing use of ‘‘visitation evangelism’”’ 
by local congregations, special ‘‘cru- 
sades’’ by several denominations, and 
some conspicuous city-wide undenomina- 
tional ‘‘campaigns’’ by such popular 
evangelists as Charles B. Templeton and 
“Billy”? Graham. 


Religious Liberty Up or Down? 


It is questionable whether the index 
for religious liberty in the world at 
large is going up or down. Sweden’s 
liberalized religious law, effective Jan- 
uary, 1952, virtually abolished all limita- 
tions on the civil and religious rights of 
Protestants, non-conformists and Roman 
Catholics. 


The only remaining restrictions are 
that Catholics cannot become teachers 
of religion in the public schools and 
cannot build monasteries closed to 
public inspection. 


While Spain’s tight restrictions on the 
activities of Protestants continue un- 
relaxed, Cardinal Segura Seville periodi- 
cally criticizes the government for not 
making them tighter and responds hotly 
to American Catholics (e. g., the Jesuit 
weekly, America) who venture to say a 
good word for religious liberty. The 
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closing of some Protestant mission 
churches in Italy by act of the govern- 
ment became an occasion for diplo- 
matic intervention. In Colombia there 
have been repeated acts of mob violence 
against native Protestants and their 
church property. 


Roman Catholic Highlights 


At the end of November, Pope Pius 
XII created 24 new Cardinals, including 
one American, to bring the Sacred Col- 
lege up to its full strength of 70. 

The American Cardinal - elect, Arch- 
bishop J. Francis A. McIntyre of Los 
Angeles, becomes the first West Coast 
prelate to be elevated as a ‘‘Prince of 
the Church.’’ There are now four Ameri- 
can Cardinals. Of the new appointees 11 
are Italians and 13 non-Italians, the 
Sacred College now comprising 27 Ital- 
ians and 43 non-Italians. 


Among the new Cardinals are two 
from Communist-controlled countries: 
Archbishop Stefan Wyszynski of Warsaw, 
Primate of Poland; and Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinac of Zagreb, who is con- 
fined to his native village of Krasic 
after serving five years of a 16-year 
sentence imposed by the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment for alleged political crimes. 


The Roman Catholic bishops of the 
United States in their annual state- 
ment issued in November warned that 
the country faces a real and imminent 
danger from “‘irreligious’’ decay of its 
social institutions. 


The bishops said that the threatening 
disintegration of the country’s social life 
was due to the weakening of religious 
influences. And they coupled their warn- 
ing with a vigorous attack on secularism, 
particularly in the field of education, 
which they said is contributing to the 
danger. 

Behind the Iron Curtain, Bulgaria was 
the latest Communist satellite to bring 
Roman Catholic leaders to trial. Bishop 
Eugene Bossilkoff, C. P. of Nikopol, and 
three priests were sentenced to death 


by a Bulgarian Communist court in a 
trial involving some 40 Catholic clergy 
and laymen. All were charged with 
espionage and ‘“‘anti-state activities.” 
Those not condemned to die were given 
prison terms ranging from 12 to 20 years. 

The action of the Bulgarian regime 
wiped out the effective Catholic leader- 
ship in that country in a manner remi- 
niscent of similar action already taken 
in Romania and Albania. In all three 
countries Catholics form a small mi- 
nority. 


Growing Interest in Judaism 


A significant development in Judaism 
in America was the growing interest in 
Jewish religious thought and practice. 
This was reflected in the publication of 
articles on the subject in Jewish maga- 
zines, the appearance of new publica- 
tions, and the large audiences that at- 
tended lectures of Martin Buber, noted 
religious thinker, on his tour of the U. S. 
early this year. 


Among the Orthodox a_ substantial 
growth was reported in synagogues, 
Talmud Torahs, and day schools. The 
Orthodox rabbinate made a vigorous de- 
fense of traditional Judaism and initiated 
steps to remove non-traditional practices 
from religious life in a number of com- 
munities. Conservative Jewish bodies 
emphasized national Sabbath observ- 
ance. The Reform group stressed the 
training of lay leadership. The rabbini- 
cal training program of all three groups 
was intensified. 

All three wings of Judaism in America 
maintained an increasing interest in the 
progress of Judaism in the new state of 
Israel. The Conservative and Reform 
groups took steps to establish congrega- 
tions there, over the strenuous objec- 
tions of Orthodox elements, both in the 
U. S. and in Israel. 


Synagogues in America became in- 
creasingly outspoken in condemning So- 
viet totalitarianism and aggression and 
denounced especially the Soviet anti- 
Jewish campaign in the Iron Curtain 
countries. (Copyright 1952 by RNS) 


Religious Groups Join in Segregation Case 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—The Wash- 
ington Catholic Interracial Council joined 
with the Commission on Community Life 
of the Washington Federation of Churches 
and several other religious groups in an 
amicus curiae (friend of the court) brief 
in the recent hearings before the United 
States Supreme Court, asking an end to 
segregation in public schools of the na- 
tion’s capital. 

Other groups joining in the brief in- 
cluded the Friends (Quakers) National 
Committee on Legislation, the Washing- 
ton chapter, Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, Washington Interchurch 
Fellowship, Jewish Community Council 
of Washington, and the Washington chap- 
ter, American Jewish Congress. 


These groups asserted that compul- 
sory racial segregation is ‘‘completely 
without rational basis in the United 
States of the 20th century.”’ 


They called the racial segregation 
practiced in the nation’s capital ‘‘a con- 
tinuing attempt to maintain some ves- 
tiges of the slave system of the 19th 
century.”’ 


“Tf people, young and old, can live 
next door to each other in apartment 
houses, can ride together as far as 
school doors, and can enter together in 
non-public schools,’’ the brief stated, 
‘‘what reason can be adduced to prevent 
them from entering together to study in 
public schools established in the interest 
of all the people by a government dedi- 
cated to democracy?”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ How a United Presbyterian feels about union 


Greetings to Arizona Synod 


By JAMES K. STEWART* 


HE PRESBYTERIAN USA Synod of 
T Arizona and the Women’s Synodi- 

cal society, comprising many rep- 
resentatives of women from the 76 Pres- 
pyterian churches of Arizona, invited 
the writer to be their synod pastor at 
the recent synod meeting. It was a 
gracious and generous invitation to the 
vice moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, and an altogether delightful and 
stimulating experience. The writer 
counted this invitation to be the Presby- 
terian synod pastor-speaker an honor to 
his beloved denomination as well as a 
high personal privilege. 


Memorable Experience 


Since the United Presbyterian church 
is joining in plans for union with the 
Presbyterian USA and Presbyterian US 
churches, I was also invited to speak on 
the Plan of Union, and to give some 
history of our own denomination as a 
United Presbyterian Church. No minis- 
ter in the Presbyterian Church could 
have been more cordially received. For 
a representative of the United Presby- 
terian Church it was altogether a lifting 
and memorable experience. I did not 
feel in the least out of place. 


There was a cordial and warm- 
hearted response that made one wish 
more fervently for the day of union, 


Since the United Presbyterian church 
has no churches in Arizona it was an 
enlightening experience to me to see the 
growth, the power and the vitality of 
the Presbyterian church in Arizona. Our 
brothers in the Presbyterian family are 
doing an amazing piece of work in that 
vast state. They have 11 churches. in 
Phoenix and environs and 10 in Albu- 
querque. Since it was their sesquicen- 
tennial of National Missions, it was 
thrilling to hear the story of Presby- 
terian missions in Arizona. One of the 
most outstanding Indian missions in the 
United States is the Ganado mission. 


Among American Indians 


During the synod sessions I had the 
privilege also of speaking at the chapel 
service of the Cook Training school in 
Phoenix, a Presbyterian mission for 
training young Indian people for mis- 
sionary service among their own tribes. 
The school is made up largely of young 
married couples. To me it was a most 
surprising hour. Their hearty respon- 
siveness, their keen sense of humor, 
their love of singing the great hymns of 
the church amazed me. 


*Pastor, Beverly Vista Community 
church, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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They thought they were going to 
hear the famous actor, James Stewart, 
from Beverly Hills. What a disap- 
pointment that was! 


Since we had expected very little re- 
sponse from them we inquired of Dr. 
George Walker, head of the school, the 
reason for the unexpected warmth of 
reception. Dr. Walker said, ‘‘It is be- 
cause they know and love Jesus. If 
you go out into their tribes and visit 
them in their native hogans, there will 
be practically no response.”’ 


Strong Reasons for Union 


I came from three delightful days at 
the Presbyterian synod more convinced 
than ever that there are strong reasons 
why we Presbyterians should all be to- 
gether. Personally I have never ac- 
cepted the argument that our beloved 
denomination would lose its identity if 
we unite with the Presbyterian Church. 


I feel we may have a true and large 
contribution to make toward that 
union. I recall that our Lord said, ‘‘He 
that loseth his life shall find it.” 


I believe the staffs of our United Pres- 
byterian boards would find an effective 
and enlarging ministry in union and for 
some the duties would be far less cruelly 
onerous than they are today. Some of 
the educational staff especially are 
carrying far too heavy loads. The wide 
demands of their positions lay too large 
burdens on their willing shoulders. 

Mrs. Stewart and I had the glorious 
privilege of spending two days at the 
Grand Canyon. One forgets what a 
magnificent spectacle that is. Then we 
drove down into the breathtaking Oak 
Leaf Canyon. We stood at the look-out 
and looked down, down into the glorious 
depths. The rich greens of the pines 
made it an unforgettable setting for the 
gold of the oak and aspen leaves and for 
the brilliant splotches of rich red sumac 
and wild grape. This time of year this 
canyon is perhaps as wondrous as the 
Grand Canyon. The colorful canyon 
walls recalled the autumn glory of the 
hills of home—western Pennsylvania.— 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 





No. 11 ina series on RSV changes 


If you are interested in plain talk 
you will find it in one of the strang- 
est and most mysterious books in 
all the New Testament—the Revela- 
tion of St. John the Divine. 

One needs to no more than dip 
into this remarkable scripture to be 
gripped by the spirit of a desperate 
concern. The author seems to have 
the feeling that he is dealing with 
eternal destinies, that cataclysmic 
events are taking place all about 
him, and that he is a witness to a 
divine drama of colossal meaning. 

To the congregation at Sardis he 
writes a message that is almost 
thunderous. It must have come as 
a terrible jolt to them to be told 
that they were dead. They thought 
themselves so much alive! 

It is easy to identify the Chris- 
tian Church of Sardis. It had a 
great reputation for activity; the 
congregation seems to have been 
composed of go-getters. They prob- 
ably had the best music in the city, 
a magnificent cathedral in which to 
worship, the most famous preacher 
in the community, and a long list of 
big names on their membership roll. 

They were the leading church. 
They knew it, too. 





Who Are the Dead? 


By ROY L. SMITH 
You have the name of being alive, and you are dead.—Rev. 3:1, RSV. 
Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.—KJV. 


But John tells them they are dead. 
It must have been because they had 
produced no candidate for the min- 
istry in twenty-five years; no splen- 
did youth had come out of their 
midst for the mission field within 
the memory of the oldest member; 
no protest against any outrage, po- 
litical or social, was ever heard 
from their pulpit; no civic reform 
ever headed up in their officiary; 
they entertained no desperate con- 
cern for the salvation of the pagan- 
ism by which they were surrounded. 
They thought they were liberal when 
they were only loose, and they held 
in certain contempt those lofty 
saints whom they called ‘‘narrow.” 


They were dead because they 
were not reproducing the life 
which they had once known. 


They were dead because they 
were insensitive to the desperate 
need and the universal degradation 
all about them. They were dead 
because there was no fecundity of 
spirit among them. 

Being dead, they were living on 
their reputation! As though it all 
happened two thousand years ago! 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Objectives for Last Year 





At the beginning of this year we an- 
nounced ten objectives for special em- 
phasis, in addition to others in the church 
program. We should now inquire as to 
how these objectives fared during 1952. 


1. A widespread and appropriate intro- 
duction to the Revised Standard Version 
of the Bible. Hardly any comment needs 
to be made on this epochal event. 


2. Formulation of an inspiring and 
challenging effort to succeed the Pro- 
gram of Progress. Although committees 
in the General Council are working on 
this matter, there is, as yet, little evi- 
dence of widespread individual or group 
thinking about it. There ought to be, in 
terms of an overall program with special 
goals which are other than an intensifi- 
cation of the usual ones. 


3. Development of a large-scale Ameri- 
can Presbyterian union, with thorough 
discussion of the possibilities and values 
of such a union on all levels, with in- 
creasing opportunities in cooperation on 
the part of U. S., USA and United Pres- 
byterians. Progress is being made and, 
with the presentation of a plan for study 
and criticism in January, we should be 
able to discuss the tremendous oppor- 
tunity with the full facts before us. 


4, Development of a _ well-integrated 
and unified church program in at least a 
few pioneer churches. Much needs to 
be done in this area. One helpful step in 
one phase of it is the recommended 
policy on the support of the Sunday 
school by the total church (OUTLOOK, 
Dec. 15). 


5. Implementation of the plan approved 
by the General Assembly of 1949 for a 
research and planning committee. More 
adequate funds will help. We expect to 
discuss this opportunity more fully. 
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6. Development of a grass-roots edu- 
cational program in Christian Relations. 
Progress is being made in this basic 
work, 


7. Wider participation on the part of 
church leaders and members in interde- 
nominational gatherings for mutual ex- 
change, inspiration and fellowship. The 
laity, both men and women; ministers 
and young people are making increas- 
ingly broader contacts on regional and 
national bases as they join in important 
cooperative Christian undertakings. This 
should be encouraged. 


8. Continued progress in the accredita- 
tion of our schools and colleges and in 
providing adequate resources for them, 
Despite great financial difficulties in 
these days, many of these institutions 
are making excellent progress; all need 
more generous support. The seminaries 
in particular appear to be making for- 
ward strides in financial undergirding. 


9. More generous support of overseas 
relief and inter-church aid. This cause 
continues to make great demands upon 
us. While our church’s response is good, 
it should be much better. 


10. Greater interest in, concern for, 
and more adequate knowledge and sup- 
port of our church’s missionary program 
at home and abroad. This is a live and 
important area of concern. Among the 
most significant movements is the long- 
range study of mission policy now being 
undertaken at the instruction of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In addition, important 
studies are being made in all our mis- 
sion fields. What is underway holds 
great promise. 


As we thank God for his guidance in 
the past let us take courage and press 
on in the challenging tasks which he now 
sets before us for our service. 


NOMINATING A MODERATOR 


Since we gave editorial support last 
July 21 on behalf of open and ahead-of- 
time nominations of the Assembly’s 
Moderator, we naturally find ourselves 
in agreement with Dr. Kissling’s sug- 
gestion which appears on the letters 
page, though we would not make the 
same case for it and we would not nec- 
essarily support some of his reasons. 

In the July 21 issue we said: 


‘“‘We have long considered the possi- 
bility of (openly and in advance) nom:- 
nating a Moderator and on one earlier 
occasion quizzed all former Moderators 
about the situation. Now, we come to 
the conclusion that it is far better to 
bring these nominations out in the open 
instead of having them going on under- 
cover, as they invariably do. There is 
nothing unbecoming in a _ presbytery’s 
nomination of a commissioner, publicly 
and in print, as a candidate for Modera- 
tor.” 


We earnestly hope this course will be 
followed, though we think it might be 
lifted a bit out of the context in which 
Dr. Kissling places it. His suggestion 
could make a presbytery feel that it 
should always look at its list of com- 
missioners with the hope of nominating 
a possible Moderator. Instead, we think, 
it would be done very seldom, though a 
presbytery might frequently endorse the 
nomination made by some other pres- 
bytery. 


Again, Dr. Kissling suggests that a 
presbytery may know much about a man 
who might be overlooked. Well, a good 
man ought not to be overlooked, but it 
takes more than that to qualify for the 
Moderatorship—or it should. Many a 
man has the approval, support and af- 
fection of his presbytery who would not 
be a good moderator and ought never 
to be nominated. The tendency to make 
limited or provincial judgments ought 
to be avoided in such an important 
matter as this. 

While we are thinking about Modera- 
tors, a few other things ought to be 
said. 

For one thing, the traditional appeals 
to sectional or group interest ought to 
have no place in this business. Here is 
a man who is nominated—we are told— 
because his synod or his area hasn’t had 
a Moderator in 25 or 35 years. That 
would be a poor basis on which to choose 
a Moderator and such an appeal ought 
never to be considered. Or, we are told, 
here is a man who is a certain kind of 
administrator or missionary or pastor 
or something and we haven’t had one as 
Moderator in a long time so we ought 
to elect this man. It is true that on 
rare occasions there may be converg- 
ing circumstances which might make 
this reasonable—if, on other grounds, 
the nominee ought to be considered. For 
example, we think it was inevitable that 
Dr. Morse should have been named 
Moderator of the USA Assembly this 
year, in view of the church-wide empha- 
sis on national missions. But Dr. Morse 
merited consideration on any other 
grounds and it was entirely proper for 
him to have been named in connection 
with the missions anniversary. 

As a rule, however, a man ought to 
be the best available man for the job— 
regardless of the size of his church or 
its location or the type of his work or 
whether he is a layman or a minister. 
We have a serious and important task 
to be performed and we should feel the 
challenge to call out the best possible 
man for that work. And all these little 
secondary considerations ought to fade 
out of the picture. 

The Moderatorship is no reward to be 
passed around; it is a call to preside 
well over an important meeting; it is 
also a summons to aggressive leadership 
through a strenuous year and we ought 
to call out the very best leader we have 
for this task as we pray God to guide us 
always in this important choice. 


Ask Divorce Law Revision 

Rochester, N. Y. (RNS)—Revision of 
New York State’s divorce law ‘‘to the 
end that the ideals of permanent Chris- 
tian marriage may be strengthened”’ was 
urged upon the state legislature by 
Rochester Presbytery. 

A resolution adopted by the presbytery 
asked that grounds for divorce be ‘‘clari- 
fied and broadened”’ in order to combat 
the “fraud and dishonesty’ which, it 
said, is undermining ‘‘the dignity and 
sanctity of Christian marriage.”’ 
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...- AND OVER AGAIN 
A Meditation for New Year’s Day 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Our inward man is renewed day by 
day.—II Corinthians 4:16. 


GAIN can be a deadly kind of word. 

We say ‘‘What, again?’’ when we 

run into something we had hoped 
was over and done with. A poor board- 
ing house makes no effort to conceal the 
fact that carrots (always cooked the 
same way) are served the same three 
days of every week. A poor speaker, 
having heard somewhere that repetition 
is a good thing, proceeds to overdo it. 
What might have been a way of clinch- 
ing an idea in the mind becomes, as the 
poor speaker drones on and on, only a 
way of putting the listeners to sleep. 


Repetition can be the sign of a dead 
mind. ‘Again’ is a discouraging word 
for those who have been hoping in vain 
for a change in some careless man, 
some improvement in a bad one. 


But ‘‘again’’ is a good word too. Other- 
wise we should not say, ‘‘Say it again,”’ 
‘Do it again,’’ ‘‘Come again,” ‘Try 
again.”’ In a good sense, repetition is 
of the essence of life on this planet. One 
of our New Year’s hymns begins, ‘‘Thou 
who roll’st the year around.’’ ‘‘The 
ever-circling years’’ is a phrase from a 
much loved Christmas carol. Looked at 
in one way, the year is an arrow—it goes 
in one direction and will not return. But 
from another viewpoint the year is 
round, it goes around and around. The 
solstice has come and gone; the sun has 
passed its southernmost point of stand- 
still, it begins in these winter days its 
slow travel northward. It has done it 
before, it will do it again. It has done 
it so many times that if you looked in 
your almanac, you found there, printed 
more than a year ahead of time, the 
exact time when the sun would rise this 
morning. ‘‘They that wait for the morn- 
ing’’ are crying out to the sun, ‘‘Do it 
again!’’ 


of hope, a word for New Year’s 

Day. We all know this, and we 
celebrate it. But what the Christian 
will remember is that every day is New 
Year’s Day. The church is aware of 
this; for we have all heard of revival 
and rededication. But it would have 
seemed strange to the Apostle Paul that 
Christians should ever wait until some 
traveling evangelist prods them into re- 
dedication. 


‘ GAIN is a spring-tide word, a word 


He did not report that his experi- 
ence at Damascus, or anywhere else, 
had lasted the rest of his life. His 
inward man (he said) was renewed 
day by day. 
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The Greek language he uses shows 
that this renewal was a process going on 
all the time. It was not that his inner 
man, having been renewed once for all 
on the Damascus Road, stayed new and 
stainless ever after; rather, that his 
inner man was being renewed daily—the 
process begun at Damascus was con- 
tinually going on. Of course, Paul had 
his hours of high rapture, as he tells 
us; but they did not take the place of 
day-by-day renewal. 


NE of the most fatal mistakes a 
O Christian can make is to suppose 

that renewal, somewhere along 
the line, becomes no longer necessary. 
It is the same kind of mistake (only 
worse in its effects) that an airline 
executive would make, who would sup- 
pose that because all the planes had 
been checked over for their first flight, 
they would not need to be serviced 
again; the mistake of a watch owner 
who thinks that buying the watch is 
enough, paying for having it cleaned is 
a waste of money; the mistake of a 
gardener who sees no point in weeding 
his onions twice. 


Conversion is not to be left by itself, 
one historic moment in life, something 
from which we recede farther and 
farther with every year. It works both 
ways: the Holy Spirit is at work within 
us in ever-renewing ways, and on the 
other side, we ourselves, if we follow 
the rhythmic patterns of the Spirit, can 
and must rise again to new decisions 
that repeat the old, yet carry them on 
to new levels. 

Deciding for Christ is not a once-for- 
all choice. The church today is clogged 
with dead-wood — with Christians who 
decided for Christ in a revival meeting 
or in some other way, who stood up for 
Christ once, but not again. 


They make their decisions and their 
everyday choices as if they had never 
heard of him. 


They may be so far from understand- 
ing what it means to decide for Christ 
or what it means to say that ‘‘Christ is 
the answer’’ that if they are confronted 
with the New Testament they will say, 
“That’s only for preachers’”’ or, ‘‘That’s 
not practical.”’ 


This very day, before you sleep, you 
will have to make more than one choice. 
Again today, again every day, you will 
have the chance, and the challenge, in 
every one of these new decisions to de- 
cide for Christ or against him. You 
have your opportunity to be a Christian, 
over and over again. 


TOWARD LASTING PEACE is the title 

of a 64-page booklet written by twelve 
distinguished Christian women of this 
country. Women ought to read the book 
and men should too. Groups ought to 
study it, looking at twelve specific areas 
of life in an effort to see what can be 
done by and through each toward a 
peaceful world. This kind of study will 
put life into any church group that de- 
votes itself to it seriously. Some of the 


chapters and writers are: The Church, 
Georgia Harkness; Education, Mrs. 
Douglas Horton; The Creative Arts, 
Marian Anderson; Government, Mar- 


garet Chase Smith. You can see, then, 
that it ought to be good. Published as 
a Christian service by the United Church 
Women, it can be secured at 75c from 
Dept. of Publication, National Council 
of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., NY 10 
* co * 

JAN. 4-11 will be observed in hundreds 

of communities as the Universal Week 
of Prayer. The National Council’s Dept. 
of Evangelism provides the booklet to be 
used at 15c. 297 4th Ave., N. Y. 10. 
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CHURCH NEWS 
Okla. Synod to Keep 


Conference Center 


Oklahoma News Letter 





Oklahoma's (U. S.) Presbyterians have 
decided not to sell their conference 
grounds on Lake Texhoma despite ear- 
lier consideration by the synod of dis- 
posing of it. A called meeting was held 
early this month and after long discus- 
sion it was voted to keep the property 
and to develop it as the synod is able. 
At the earlier meeting of synod the 
Christian Education committee had rec- 
ommended that the trustees ‘‘sell the 
conference grounds to the highest bid- 
der.’”’ Some felt that the synod is not 
yet strong enough to build and maintain 
such a conference center while others 
said such a step as recommended would 
be to ‘‘break faith’’ with churches which 


have already contributed to capital de- 
velopments there. 

All recommended actions on Presby- 
terian union were approved by the synod 


at its meeting in Duncan: the steward- 
ship and evangelism programs along 
with the simultaneous exchange of pul- 
pits. It also said, with reference to the 
larger question of union that it ‘‘wishes 
to keep an open mind and an open door 
and an open heart, with the prayer that 
God will lead us all to a right reunion 
of the larger Presbyterian family.’’ The 
synod was told that its per capita gifts 
increased $6.75 over the preceding year. 
A nine-months budget of $39,700 was 
adopted for 1953. Walter A. Bennett, of 
St. Andrew’s church, Oklahoma City, 
was moderator. Next year’s meeting 
will be held in the Beal Heights church 
in Lawton, 


Baptists Defeat Amendment 
On Church-State Principle 
Oklahoma Baptists, in their recent 
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state convention, turned down a church- 
state amendment to their constitution 
which would have prohibited any institu- 
tion or agency from accepting any finan- 
cial aid from any government. The effort 
was aimed at directors of an institution 
who last year voted a multi-million dol- 
lar responsibility of operating govern- 
nent hospitals at Stillwater and Perry 
Jn a lease basis. In the recent meeting 
in Oklahoma City the convention unani- 
mously approved construction of a $4,- 
000,000 hospital in that city. It also 
approved construction of student centers 
at Norman and Stillwater (the Univer- 
sity and A&M) and at Oklahoma Baptist 
University at Shawnee. 
Building Activities in 
Oklahoma City Are Told 

St. Andrews church in Oklahoma City 
plans a religious education building and 
additions to the sanctuary at a cost of 
about $70,000. Southminster, after less 
than six years in its present building, is 
looking toward a building fund and con- 
struction effort which will provide more 
space for educational activities. First 
church (USA) recently bid $305,000, 
which turned out to be the high bid, for 
the Jefferson school building, but the 
transaction did not materialize. 
Sallmann Picture of Christ 
Is Hung in State Capitol 

A copy of Warner Sallmann’s oil paint- 
ing, ‘‘Christ at Heart’s Door,’’ was pre- 
sented to Gov. Johnston Murray by a 
delegation of Durant men and women. 
Durant has become noted as ‘The City 
of Christ Pictures,’’ because of efforts 
co have a picture of Christ placed in 
every public building. Miss Ora Riley, 
who has led the campaign, referring to 
the recent presentation to the Governor, 
said, ‘‘This will be the first time in the 
history of the United States that a pic- 
ture of Christ has been displayed in a 
state capitol building.”” (RNS) 
Miscellany 

Harry Miller, pastor of the Coalgate 
church, was seriously injured recently 
when his car left the highway and over- 
turned near Coalgate. He was taken to 
St. Anthony hospital in Oklahoma City. 

. William A. Shibley, of Bristow, will 
ask the next session of the state legisla- 
ture to require daily Bible readings in 
the public schools. He said the New 
Jersey law (requiring five verses daily) 
was upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court 
and does not violate the principle of 
separation of church and state. 
J. MARTIN SINGLETON. 
Oklahoma City. 
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CLQ Test Increases 
Congregation’s Giving 

Buffalo, N. Y. (RNS)—Many Ameri- 
cans have taken IQ tests to measure 
their intelligence, ability or aptitude, 
but few have ever tested their CLQ— 
Christian Love Quotient. 

A. Walker Hepler, minister of Cove- 
nant Presbyterian church here, devised 
the CLQ test and says it has spurred 
members of his congregation to increase 
their gifts to the church. 

In a letter asking for pledges to the 
annual church budget, Mr. Hepler en- 
closed the following test which he sug- 
gested members answer on a “‘self in- 
ventory”’ basis: 

Last week I spent: 
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For my automobile ......................... 


DN WN coco csc ct catnnctcents $———_- 
For the work of my Lord ............ + 


I would rate my CLQ as: 


— Excellent: I love my Lord with my 
whole being. 


— Good: I love my Lord as I love 
myself. 
— Poor: I love myself more than I 


love my Lord. 

No members returned the forms, but 
contributions to the church averaged 30 
per cent higher than last year. In the 
past year parishioners gave 1.5 per cent 
of their income to the church. Mr. 
Hepler feels they should give at least 5 
per cent. 

“If you give 5 per cent of your in- 
come to the church, this will leave an- 
other 5 per cent of your tithe that can 
go to the Community Chest, Red Cross 
and other worthy causes,’’ he said. 


“It will cost the church more to do 
even as much as last year; but the high 
cost of giving need not concern you as 
much as the high cost of not giving. 
Not to care, not to share, is to accept 
defeat of all things your church has 
stood for in the past.’’ 
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No. 22 in a series on congregational singing 


150 Basic Hymns: Listed 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


I. The Church’s First Heritage of Song: 
The Psalms. 


The ancient Hebrews in their taber- 
nacle and temple worship made exten- 
sive use of singing and of musical in- 
struments. The texts of many of their 
familiar songs are found in the Book of 
Psalms. These inspired utterances have 
been read, chanted, and sung by Chris- 
tians for more than nineteen centuries. 
Examples of metrical psalms are scat- 
tered through the following chapters, 
especially chs. 6 and 8. 


II. Hymns of the New Testament. 


Early fragmentary references lead us 
to believe that the wonderful vitality of 
the new Christian faith expressed itself 
in an outburst of song. Paul urged the 
Ephesians and Colossians to teach and 
admonish one another with psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs. Our Lord 
at the Last Supper joined his disciples 
in singing a hymn. The canticles found 
in Luke 1-2 (the songs of the Angelic 
Host, Mary, Zechariah, and Simeon) are 
still chanted in countless Christian con- 
gregations. Although there are believed 
to be fragments of early Christian hymns 
embedded in the epistles (e. g., Eph. 
5:14; I Tim. 3:16), these hymns seem 
not to have survived in their entirety. 
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Ill. Greek Hymnody. 


During the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, Greek-speaking converts 
around the eastern Mediterranean 
penned some immortal hymns. These 
texts, frequently rising from bitter per- 
secution and fierce doctrinal struggles, 
are loved and sung even to this day. 


(10)* 


1. The day of resurrection. 
Damascus. 8th Cent. 99** 


John of 


(9)* 
2. Art thou weary, heavy-laden. Stephan 
of Marsaba. 6th Cent. 140 


3. Come, ye faithful. John of Damascus. 
8th Cent. 101 


(S)* 

4. Christian, dost thou see them. An- 
drew of Crete. 8th Cent. 194 

5. Lord Jesus, think on me. Synesius 
of Cyrene. 4th Cent. 149 

6. O gladsome Light, O Grace of God. 
Anon. 3rd Cent. or earlier. 

7. Shepherd of eager youth. Clement 
of Alexandria. 2nd Cent. 

8. Te Deum Laudamus (We praise 
thee). Anon. 4th Cent. 356 


IV. Latin Hymnody of the Middle Ages. 


During the 1,000 years of the Middle 
Ages (400-1400) an extensive hymnody 


*(10) indicates that the hymns listed 
appear in all ten of standard hymnals 
examined; (9) indicates that they appear 
in nine; (S) marks those chosen by Dr. 
Sydnor. 

**Hymn numbers listed after the hymn 
show those appearing in the Hymnal for 
Christian Worship, edited by Dr. Sydnor. 
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flowed from the Latin Church. A lowly 
monk in his stone cell, a wandering friar 
in central Italy, the influential abbot of 
a large monastery—such men penned 
the following hymns. 


(10) 
9. All glory, laud, and honor. Theodulph 
of Orleans. c. 820. 90 


10. Jerusalem the golden. 
Cluny. 12th Cent. 283 

11. Jesus, the very thought of thee. 
Bernard of Clairvaux. 12th Cent. 184 

12. Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts, 
Bernard of Clairvaux. 12 Cent. 206 

13. O come, O come, Emmanuel. Anon. 
12th Cent. 63 

14. O Sacred Head, now wounded. Bern- 


Bernard of 


ard of Clairvaux. 12 Cent. 96 
(9) . 
15. Welcome, happy morning. Venantius 
Fortunatus. 6th Cent. 
(S) 


16. All creatures of our God and King, 
Francis of Assisi. 1225. 58 

17. Christ is made the sure foundation. 
Anon. 7th Cent. 232 

18. Good Christian men, rejoice. 
fich Suso (?). 14th Cent. 70 


Hein- 


V. The Hymnody of Germany. 


The Protestant Reformation restored 
congregational singing after a silence of 
almost 1,200 years. The great reformer 
Luther loved music and wrote some of 
our finest hymns. His followers and 
other German Christians for several cen- 
turies thereafter created the following 
hymns and chorales. 

(10) 

19. A mighty fortress is our God. Luther. 
1529. 41 

20. Now thank we all our God. Rinkart. 
c.1636. 289 

21. Praise ye the Lord, 
Neander. 1680. 3 

22. The strife is o’er. Anon. 103 

23. We plow the fields. Claudius. 1782. 
288 

24. When morning gilds the skies. 
1828. 21 


the Almighty. 


Anon. 


(9) 
25. All my heart this night rejoices. 
Gerhardt. 1653. 
26. Give to the winds thy fears. Ger- 
hardt. 1656. 221 
27. My God, I love thee, not because. 
Anon. 17th Cent. 
28. Silent night. Mohr. 1818. 74 
29. Through the night of doubt and sor- 
row. Ingemann. (Danish) 1825. 235 


(S) 
30. Be still, my soul. Schlegel. 1752. 215 
31. Fairest Lord Jesus. Anon. 17th 
Cent. 113 


VI. Metrical Psalmody. 


John Calvin felt that he could find 
nothing better to sing than the 150 
Psalms of David. Therefore these 
psalms, cast into metrical form, were 
sung by Calvin’s followers in Switzer- 
land, France, Britain, and elsewhere, 
usually to the exclusion of hymns. 


(9) 

32. As pants the hart (Ps. 42). Tate and 
Brady. 96. 178 

33. Let us with a “oH mind (Ps. 


136). Milton. 1624. 


(8) 
34. All people that on earth do dwell (Ps. 
100). Kethe. 1561. 7 


(Continued next week) 
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BIBLE STUDY 


Confessing and Following Christ 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 11, 1953 


Matthew 16. Printed Lesson 16 :13-25 


Jesus’ early ministry was directed to 
the nation as a whole (chaps. 3-14), but 
as time went on and the opposition of 
religious and political leaders increased, 
while the mass of the people showed 
themselves persistently unwilling to re- 
verse their materialistic conceptions of 
the coming kingdom, he gave himself 
more and more to the training of the 
Twelve whom he had chosen to carry 
on his work. On two occasions, Matthew 
tells us, he withdrew from Galilee to be 
alone with his disciples. The first with- 
drawal, recorded in chapter 15, took 
him into Phoenecia and is marked by 
the healing of the daughter of a Syro- 
Phoenician woman. The second with- 
drawal, recorded in chapters 16-17, led 
him into the regions around Caesarea- 
Philippi. 


I. Peter’s Confession 


On the way Jesus asked his disciples 
two questions, both of which came after 
a long season of prayer: first, who do 
men say that the Son of Man is; and 
second, who do you say that Iam? He 
did not ask them about his teaching, or 
his miracles, or about the way in which 
he came into the world. Instead he 


drove to the heart of the problem: 
“Who do men say that the Son of 
Man is?”’ 


They replied that opinion was divided. 
Some thought he was a reincarnation of 
John, who had called men to repent of 
their sins; others that he was Elijah, 
the most popular of all the prophets, 
noted for his courage; others that he 
was Jeremiah, renowned for his tender- 
ness and sympathy, or one of the other 
prophets. In other words men agreed 
that he was a herald of the coming 
kingdom, but no one looked upon him as 
the Messiah. Certainly these had been 
those who were inclined to accept him 
as such (cf. Jn. 6:15, 66). But they had 
gradually come to the conclusion that 
Jesus was not the man to usher in that 
kingdom of material splendor for which 
they were looking. It is a remarkable 
tribute to Jesus’ character that in spite 
of this fact he was commonly regarded 
as a reincarnation of some one of the 
great prophetic figures of the past. They 
could not explain the riddle of his per- 
sonality except by saying that he was 
John, or Elijah, or Jeremiah, or one of 
the other prophets. 

Jesus then pressed his second question, 
for which the first had prepared the 
way, ‘‘But who do you say that I am?’’ 
He asked that he might know how far 
they had learned the lesson of their 
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recent associations with him, how far 
prepared they were to meet the critical 
days ahead. Only when they recognized 
that he was the Messiah could he begin 
to tell them what kind of a Messiah he 
was, how far different he was from the 
popular conception of an earthly ruler 
which they themselves still shared. 

Peter answered, ‘‘You are the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.’’ This con- 
fession on Peter’s lips did not mean 
that he regarded Jesus as divine (this 
came later after the resurrection); it 
did mean that he was convinced that 
Jesus was not the forerunner of the 
Messiah, as people generally had con- 
cluded, but the Messiah himself. 

It was not the first time Peter had 
expressed this belief (Jn. 1:41, 45; 6:69). 
But in the earlier instances he did no 
more than assent to the belief that Jesus 
would prove to be the Messiah for whom 
all were longing. And now for the first 
time this persistent conviction that Jesus 
was the Messiah was deliberately and 
unhesitatingly expressed. In spite of the 
fact that the nation did not so regard 
him and in spite of his great departure 
from the Messianic ideal of the disciples 
themselves, he continued to insist upon 
it. It was such a significant thing, and 
so welcome to the heart of Jesus that he 
cried out in great joy: ‘‘Blessed are 
you, Simon Bar-Jona! For by no human 
agency has the revelation come to you, 
but by my Father, who is in heaven.”’ 

Although he acknowledged Peter’s 
statement to be true, Jesus strictly 
charged his disciples that they should 
keep the matter to themselves. If the 
people learned that he was ready to 
accept the Messianic title they would 
have assumed that he meant to recover 
their national independence and extend 
Israel’s dominion over other nations, 
and that would have meant revolution 
and war. 


II, Jesus’ First Lesson on the Church 


1. Its Foundation. Jesus’ commenda- 
tion of Peter was followed by those sig- 
nificant words which the Roman Catho- 
lic Church makes the basis of its claims: 
“T tell you, you are Peter (Petros), and 
on this rock (petra) I will build my 
church.”’ 

This is the -first time that the word 
‘‘church”’ has occurred in the Gospel. 
It is a word which is used in the Old 
Testament for the congregation of the 
Lord. The significant fact is that the 
disciples had expected a kingdom with a 
conquering king at its head on an earthly 
throne. They are told instead that Jesus 
will find an imperishable society, a 


church, and that to it will be given the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The rock upon which this church is to 
be built is what? Protestants generally 
have held that the reference is to the 
truth which the apostle had proclaimed, 
the fact that Jesus is the Christ, the 
son of the living God. Roman Catholics 
claim, and some Protestants agree, that 
the rock was Peter. The change in 
gender noted above does not render this 
interpretation impossible, for Jesus 
spoke not in Greek, but in Aramaic, 
where no such distinction was possible. 
But granting that Peter is the rock, 
there is still no basis for the claims of 
the Roman Catholic Church. They would 
have to establish five additional points: 
(1) that Jesus intended thereby to grant 
Peter complete authority over the church 
(and the N. T. makes it clear that this 
was not the case—see, for example, Mt. 
16:23, Acts 11:2; Gal. 2:11); (2) that 
such power as he was given was trans- 
ferable, and of this there is no evidence; 
(3) that he ultimately came to Rome, 
and for this there is only a late and 
rather uncertain tradition; (4) that he 
became bishop of Rome, and the evi- 
dence makes it clear that there was no 
bishop in Rome until late in the 2nd 
century; and (5) that Peter actually 
endeavored to hand down his authority 
to his successors, the bishops of Rome. 
This, for the reason indicated above, 
could hardly have been the case, and 
there is no evidence that any bishop of 
Rome even claimed it was so for more 
than 200 years. 


In a certain sense, Peter was the 
rock on which the early church was 
built. He was the natural leader of the 
early apostolic band. If this is what 
Jesus meant to say, however, his words 
have a larger significance. It is on 
Peter as confessing that Jesus is the 
Son of God, on Peter and men like him, 
that the church is to be built. 

Peter himself never comments di- 
rectly upon these tremendous words; he 
may, however, have had them in mind 
when he wrote I Peter 2:4-6. Here he 
too refers to the church as a building. 
The chief cornerstone, on which the 
building is erected, is Jesus Christ. The 
other stones, on which the strength and 
beauty of the building depend, are men 
who believe in Jesus. It is their duty 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices to Jesus, 
that is, to dedicate to him their wills, 
their lives. The church, then, is com- 
posed of men who build their lives upon 
that of Jesus. Paul has a similar con- 
ception. The church is founded upon 
the apostles and prophets (no unique 
place given to Peter), Christ Jesus him- 
self being the chief cornerstone , (Ephe- 
sians 2:20). And to make the point still 
clearer, Paul writes, in I Cor. 3:11: ‘‘No 
other foundation can anyone lay than 
that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus.”’ 
The church then is built on Jesus, who 
is the Christ, the son of the living God. 
It is composed of men like Peter who 
accept that truth, and allow it to bear 
its fruit in their lives. 
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2. Its Future. Jesus further declared 
that ‘‘the powers of death’’ (In the 
Greek it is Hades, not Hell, as in the 
KJV, but Hades, the abode of death; 
so that the RSV as quoted above gives 
the true sense) should not prevail 
against his church. In other words, the 
church will never perish. Kings and 
empires, dictators too, nations and civili- 
zations have come and gone, but the 
church has survived and will continue 
to do so. 

3. Its Function. Jesus further said to 
Peter, ‘I will give you the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ The keys were 
sometimes used as a symbol of author- 
ity. But Peter had no special authority 
in the church other than that inspired 
by his own powerful personality. That 
much is plain from the history of the 
Acts and even from the story of the 
Gospels. Most probably, therefore, the 
keys are to be taken as the symbol of a 
great privilege. Jesus meant to say, 
‘In giving you a knowledge of my divine 
sonship, God has put into your hands 
the keys by means of which you can 
open the doors of the kingdom to other 
men.”’ Jesus is speaking, in other words, 
of the function of the church, addressing 
Peter because he is the first to enter. 
That function is to open the doors of the 
kingdom by making known to all men 
the fact that Jesus is the Son of God. 

Jesus added one more significant 
statement. As translated by Moffatt: 
‘“‘Whatever you prohibit on earth will be 
prohibited in heaven, and whatever you 
permit on earth will be permitted in 
heaven.”’ That is the exact meaning of 
Jesus’ words in modern speech, for to 
bind and to loose were technical ex- 
pressions used by the rabbis meaning to 
permit and to forbid. Matthew 18:18 
makes it clear that this power was 
given not only to Peter, but also to the 
early Christian community. Through 
them the Risen Christ was to express 
his will. Through them he was to carry 
on and carry out his purpose. What 
they ordered would be what Christ de- 
sired. What they forbade would be the 
things Christ disapproved. The fulfill- 
ment of this tremendous promise is 
found in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, where the Apostles did lay down 
the principles which will henceforth 
guide the consciences of men. In a 
lesser sense this power continues to be 
exercised by those who, by their teach- 
ing or lives, by their words or examples, 
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have impressed the world more deeply 
with a sense of what is Christian holi- 
ness and what is Christian liberty. The 
church is the appointed agency through 
which the Kingdom of God is to be ex- 
tended on earth. It is the appointed 
agency in every age through which the 
moral judgment of God (revealed in 
Scripture) may find concrete and definite 
expression. Our task as individual mem- 
bers of the church is to see that the 
moral judgments of God are clearly 
and adequately expressed through us. 


Ill. Jesus’ First Lesson About the Cross 


1. The Cross Is Necessary for Jesus. 
As soon as Jesus saw that the disciples 
had learned one lesson, that he was the 
Son of God, he began to teach them 
another, that, as the Messiah, he must 
deliver his people by suffering, rejection 
and death. This was a startling declara- 
tion to the disciples, and Peter, taking 
him aside, charged him (using the same 
word as Jesus when he told the disciples 
to keep his messiahship a secret) not to 
talk in this fashion. 

We can agree with Dr. Burton: 


“That Peter should venture to reprove 
Jesus is surprising, but not that he 
found it difficult to accept Jesus’ an- 
nouncement of his death. Affection for 
Jesus, and his just confessed faith in 
Jesus’ messiahship both made such ac- 
ceptance difficult. The Jews of Jesus’ 
day believed not in a suffering, but in a 
triumphant Messiah, and least of all, in 
one whom his own nation should reject. 
To Peter, sharing still the ideals of his 
people, messiahship, so far from involv- 
ing rejection and death, excluded them.”’ 


At Peter’s words Jesus turned sharply 
around to see if the rest of the disciples 
had noted what was passing. And when 
he saw that it was the case, he uttered 
this rebuke to Peter in the hearing and 
for the warning of all: ‘‘Get behind me, 
Satan. You are a hindrance to me; for 
you are not on the side of God, but of 
men.’’ The disciple who had just con- 
fessed that Jesus was the Son of God 
had a mind so largely swayed by worldly 
conceptions of the Messiah, and so far 
away as yet from the mind of God, that 
he was urging Jesus to turn away from 
God's will for his life. It is regrettably 
true that in every age there are men 
who acknowledge Jesus as Lord and yet 
in this area or that range themselves 
actively on the side of Christ’s great 
adversary, the devil; men who hinder 
rather than aid the progress of Christ’s 
cause, the doing of God’s will. So Jesus 
taught his second lesson on the cross. 

2. The Cross Is Necessary for the Dis- 
ciples. ‘If any man would come after 
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me,”’ said Jesus, ‘‘let him (1) deny 
himself and (2) take up his cross and 
(3) follow me.’’ To deny one’s self 
means to cease making one’s own in- 
terest and pleasure the end of life and 
one’s own will the law of action, and to 
follow Jesus in making God’s will the 
law of action (Jn. 4:35; 5:30; Mark 
10 :42-45), and the well-being of men the 
end of life (Mk. 10:42-45). To take up 
the cross meant in Jesus’ day to go to 
one’s death. As used by Jesus, there- 
fore, it meant to accept God’s will for 
one’s life whatever it may cost, wher- 
ever it may lead. But it is not enough 
to deny one’s self, even at the cost of 
one’s life. Hordes of communists are 
willing to do as much. Followers of 
Christ must have a devotion equal or 
superior to the followers of Stalin, and 
expressed in a very different way. “If 
any man would come after me, said 
Jesus, “let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.’’ 

Jesus proceeds to give three reasons 
why his disciples should be willing to 
deny themselves even at the cost of life 
itself. First, the man who is supremely 
concerned about saving his physical life 
will lose his soul. Secondly, it is no 
profit for a man to gain the whole world, 
to become the wealthiest man or the 
most powerful figure in history, if in 
gaining wealth, in securing power, his 
eternal soul shrivels and dies. Third, 
whosoever shall be ashamed of Jesus 
or of Jesus’ words in this life, of him 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed when 
he comes in his own glory, the glory of 
the Father and of the holy angels. The 
three reasons can be reduced to one: 
to accept God’s will for one’s life is the 
way to real life which will endure 
through all eternity. 

Peter was convinced that Jesus was 
the Son of God. Only those who have 
such faith are true members of the 
church. But it was some time before 
Peter was fully ranged on Jesus’ side 
in the struggle against evil, before he 
was prepared to deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow Jesus. 

A man who has accepted Jesus as his 
Savior and Lord has taken the first step 
in the Christian life, but it is only the 
first step. It may be a long time before 
he looks out upon the world with the 
mind of Christ, a long time before he 
ceases to be a hindrance, and becomes a 
help to the progress of the kingdom in 
this area or the other. There is no one 
of us who does not have some blind 
spots, some areas of his life, some 
aspects of his thought which he has not 
yet fully surrendered to the Master. All 
of us need to grow in the Christian life, 
to say with Paul, ‘‘Not that I have al- 
ready obtained this or am already per- 
fect; but I press on to make it my own, 
because Christ Jesus has made me his 
own”’ (Phil, 3:12). 

Lesson commentary based on ‘‘International 
Sunday School Lessons: the International 
Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching,’ copy- 
righted 1952 by the Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of the Churches 


of Christ in the U. S. A. Scripture quotations 
are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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WHEN GOD MOVES IN. Arnold H. 
Lowe. Harper & Bros., New York. 191 
pp.» $2.50. 

Here is a group of twenty-four ser- 
mons of the counselling type in which 
the author is dealing with life situations 
in every chapter. Each moves smoothly 
from the first sentence to the last. There 
are few stories, and they are personal 
experiences, and few quotations, but the 
author’s style, characterized by smooth- 
ness and originality, is illuminated with 
many figures. The messages are search- 
ing, wholesome, and provocative. 

From ‘‘A Healthy Soul Needs a Healthy 
Mind’: ‘‘Let us quit picking ourselves 
to pieces. . . . Let us stop being our 
own psychiatrist and let God be our 
physician.”’ 

From ‘‘Too Much and Not Enough’’: 
“For unto whomsoever much (Money, 
Power, Knowledge, Life) is given, of 
him shall much (Compassion, Humility, 
Wisdom, Faith) be required. 

A good book. Well worth reading. 

C. E. MOUNT. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


THE KINGDOM IS YOURS. By Louis 
H. Evans. Fleming H. Revell Co., West- 
wood, N. J. 159 pp. $2.50. 

From the pulpit and pen of the pastor 
of ‘‘the world’s largest Presbyterian 
Church’’ comes this series of thirteen 
sermons on the general theme, ‘‘Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness: and all these things shall 
be added unto you.”’ 

Each of these sermons exalts Christ 
and his kingdom in a different area of 
life. Particularly outstanding to this 
reviewer are Dr. Evans’ sermons on 
“The Kingly Purchase,’’ which vividly 
explains that we belong to God because 
we were purchased with a price, for a 
purpose, service; ‘‘The King’s Secret,’’ 
which lays the great responsibility for 
today’s youth squarely where it belongs, 
on today’s adults;‘‘The Regal Home,’’ 
which portrays graphically how the hope 
of the future lies in building Christian 
homes; ‘‘The Royal Partnership,’’ which 
is a sensible hard-hitting sermon on 
stewardship; and ‘‘The Kingly Letter,’ 
which should make even the most 
worldly hearer keenly interested in the 
Bible. 

It is wonderfully encouraging to know 
that such Christ-centered messages are 
being preached in Hollywood, California. 

JOEL B. WHITTEN, JR. 

Pulaski, Va. 


WAYS YOUTH LEARN. By Clarice 
M. Bowman. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 189 pp., $2.50. 

For leaders of intermediate, senior, 
and older youth, this book has simul- 
taneous slaps in the face and shots in 
the arm—blows from conscience wakened 
to slovenly habits; injections of insight 
into youth and gospel, both stimulating 
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dedicated, sensible action. Here are in- 
cisive words on teeners today, methods 
of learning, procedure for preparation, 
and measures for growth. Comments 
from adult leaders indicate the happy 


A Message 


balance Miss Bowman has struck: ‘‘Why, 
it offers practical ideas!’’ “I like the 
theology built-in.’’ 
MAC TURNAGE. 
Jackson, Miss. 


To the Young People of India 


As delegates to the Third World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth, which is to 
be held in Travancore, India, from the 
llth to the 25th of December, 1952, we 
bring greetings and a sincere expression 
of friendship to the youth of India from 
the Christian young people in America 
whom we represent. 

Though there are many factors that 
seem to separate us, we are not es- 
sentially strangers. The very fact that 
we are young people means we face 
similar experiences as we increasingly 
assume responsible roles in our respec- 
tive societies. We share a deeper unity 
in our aspiration for a world peace that 
not only establishes security but creates 
a sensitive community of peoples. 
Further, our common membership in 
the one human family implies a basic 
equality among men which gives us the 
grounds for an unselfish concern for one 
another, transcending lines of nation, 
race, and culture. 


In order to realize our unity, there is a 
need for a more profound understanding 
between East and West. With an ap- 
preciation of India’s history, which re- 
flects a rich cultural heritage, we wel- 
come this conference and our visit in 
India as an opportunity to bring about a 
closer relationship between us. 


We also appreciate, particularly in the 
light of our own heritage, the great prog- 
ress you have made in the formation of 
an independent state which seeks to 
guarantee the freedom and the welfare 
of the individual. Involved in this proc- 
ess are many complex and urgent prob- 
lems, and we commend you that in spite 
of these great demands India is con- 
tributing positive leadership in interna- 
tional affairs. 


Realizing the great dangers of failure 
as well as the great opportunity in a 
world newly awakening to the need for 
unity, let us, as young people, determine 
to conserve our ideals and to work to- 
gether to transform them into reality. 


Eleanor Woodcock 
Marie Hoefer 
Kenneth Henry Eleanor Zelliot 
Bettie Currie Wilmer Fong 
Marjorie Stiggers Dolores Potts 
Lindley Hartwell Miriam Willey 


Austin Creel 
Paul Fenske 


*This is a statement from the signed 
members of the American delegation to 
the youth of India. These of the Ameri- 
can delegation have requested an audi- 
ence with Prime Minister Nehru in Delhi 
to present this to him—but it will go to 
the youth of India through him even if 
they don’t get an audience. 
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MINISTERIAL ° 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Alfred J. Taylor, formerly minister to 
students at the University of Florida, is 
now pastor of the Fourth chureh, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Geo. D. Jackson from Asheboro, N. C., 
to 331 Braddock St., Winchester, Va. 

Robert McNeill from Jacksonville, 
Ala., to First church, Columbus, Ga. 

Gardner L. Winn from Pocahontas, 
Iowa, to Marengo, Iowa. 








Wayne Aughinbaugh, newly ordained, 
is pastor at Goodwater, Ala., and also 
serves the Socapatoy and Hatchett Creek 
churches. 

John A. Troxler, formerly of the West- 
minster (USA) church, Decatur, Ala., is 
now pastor of the 76th Street (U. S.) 
church, 7600 Division Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

C. A. Lingle, Jr., from Tunstall, Va., 
to Graham Memorial church, Whites- 
burg, Ky. 

Bryan Hatchett, a senior at Columbia 
Seminary, will become pastor of the 
Franklin, N. C., church upon his gradu- 
ation next spring. Until that time, he 
will serve as student supply. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Luther A. Gotwald will succeed Fred 
F. Goodsell as executive secretary of the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches on Jan. 1. 
Since 1947 Dr. Gotwald has been execu- 
tive secretary of the United Lutheran 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

J. Allan Ranck, Dayton, Ohio, is the 
new associate director of the joint com- 
mission on missionary education. 

Joseph W. Merchant, Columbus, Ohio, 
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has been named associate executive di- 
rector of the department of the Urban 
Church, 

F. Ernest Johnson, director of research 
and survey for the National Council, will 
retire at the end of this year and will 
be succeeded by David W. Barry, now 
director of field research for the depart- 
ment. 

C. Harry Atkinson, Baptist minister of 
Ridgewood, N. J., has been appointed to 
succeed the late Elbert M. Conover as 
director of the bureau of church build- 
ing. He has been doing similar work for 
the American Baptist Convention. 


COLUMBIA CHAIR 

Columbia Seminary officials are plan- 
ning the endowment of the Chair of 
Homiletics in memory of Peter Marshall, 
who was a graduate of that seminary. 
No campaign has yet been launched for 
the necessary $100,000 but some gifts 
have already been received. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 

John F. Walvoord, of the Independent 
Fundamental Churches of America, has 
been named president of Dallas Theo- 
logical Seminary and professor of sys- 
tematic theology, succeeding the late 
Lewis S. Chafer. Dr. Walvoord has been 
assistant to the president for seven years 
and an associate professor. The trus- 
tees say this succession ‘‘assures a con- 
tinuation of the outstanding fundamental 
and dispensational position of the semi- 
nary and the policies of Dr. Chafer.”’ 


MODERATOR IN SCOTLAND 


James Pitt Watson, professor of practi- 
cal theology at Trinity College, Glasgow 
and chaplain to Queen Elizabeth in Scot- 
land, has been nominated Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 


Scotland for 1953. Former moderators” 
make the nomination. It is equivalent 
to election. Last summer Dr. Watson 
spoke at the Montreat conferences. 


DREs 

Willodine Gisler from Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to First church, Victoria, Texas, 

Marguerite Stuart from Odessa, Texas, 
to 809 S. College Ave., Bryan, Texas. 

Mary Jean McFadyen, Goldsboro, N, 
C., will become DRE at the First church, 
Houston, Texas, about January 1. 

Frances Allein, recent graduate of 
Belhaven College, is serving the First 
church, Yazoo City, Miss. 

Elise Merriam, formerly with the First 
church, Tallahassee, Fla., is now field 
assistant in the regional office of Chris- 
tian Education of the Synod of Georgia, 
36 Hunter St., S. W., Atlanta 3. 


NIEBUHR IN GERMANY 

Reinhold Niebuhr, of Union Seminary, 
New York, will lecture during the winter 
term at Hamburg University in Ger- 
many, joining with several other promi- 
nent foreign scholars in a series of lec- 
tures on ‘‘The Individual and the Mass.” 


DEATHS 

William Pressly Grier, 65, prominent 
ARP minister, died in Clover, S. C,, 
Dec. 16 after a long illness. 

Ulysses Baxter Currie, 85, died at his 
home in Hattiesburg, Miss., Dec. 1. His 
last work before retirement in 1942 was 
as pastor of the Bossier City, La., church 
where he served since 1924. 

Chester M. Dellinger, 77, died in Oak- 
land, Calif., of a heart attack Nov. 9. 
After pastorates in Central Texas Pres- 
bytery, he moved to California in 1930 
but he was never able to resume active 
service again. 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year men and 


women. 

Member ot and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 

Emphasizes’ Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal] interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equip 
ment. 

A splendidly trained 
Christian men and women. 


A good place for an investment 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


college for 


Character 


taculty of 











Box 38R. 





Christian emphasis. Educational! excellence. 
Friendly pe ny attention. 
ollege, Business Administration, Preparatory 
Apartments for married students. Korean veterans. 
Second semester begins January 28, 1953. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Small classes. Tests and guidance. 


Maxton, North Carolina 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 





active 





